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CHANGES AND FILLIPS. 


I HEARD, the other day, from a high medical 
authority, that a certain man had brought himself 
almost to death’s door by eating mutton. Not 
through taking too much of it at a time, or through 
buying cheap what the inspectors of markets would 
not have approved of, but simply from eating 
mutton for a whole year, and no other meat. I am 
by no means prone to believe all ‘the fairy tales 
of science, but I did believe that doctor. Part- 
ridge is good, but toujours perdrix is bad both for 
mind and body. It is better to take to even 
inferior birds, such as larks and sparrows, than to 
stick to that single dish. This is the snare into 
which the drunkard and the teetotaller both 
blindly rush. One is all for brandy, and the other 
all for water. Now, the fact is that brandy and 
water is the real liquor to be recommended. 

Take ‘everything by turns, and nothing long,’ isthe 
secret of a good digestion. The reason why French 
cookery is more wholesome than English, is mainly 
because of its infinite variety. All work and no 
play makes (I am not answerable for the grammar) 
Jack a dull boy ; and certainly all play and no 
work makes Jack a shocking Turk. Many con- 
tinuous working-hours without a break, blunt the 
intelligence: but a very little interval, pleasantly 
passed, freshens the wits amazingly for subsequent 
labour. The long vacations of the universities and 
of the law-courts may be convenient, but their 
holiday-time does not effect half the good it would 
do, if distributed over the year. There are periods 
in it when one would be very glad to go to work 
again; and, on the other hand, how one sometimes 
longs to stick up ‘Back To-morrow’ over one’s 
door, and be off for a whiff of sea-air and a gleam 
of spring sunshine ! 

People who pride themselves upon one invari- 
able course of procedure, and upon approaching, 


nature will permit to the precision of automa- 
tons, are almost always dyspeptic, and arrive by 
another route at the same destination with those 


who habitually indulge in ‘irregular habits. 


To make rules for one’s self, as if one was a 
Mede and a Persian, is not only a proof of consti- 
tutional irresolution, and of only just so much of 
intelligence as suffices to be aware of it, but also, 
sooner or later, insures the calling in of the doctor. 
Even occasional excesses, although, of course, not 
to be recommended, are less hurtful than the 
making one day the counterpart of its fellow for 
all the year round. ‘To everything there is a 
season, says the wise Preacher, ‘and a time to 
every purpose under the heaven..... A time to 
get, and a time to lose; a time to keep, and a time 
to cast away.’ In these days, when we have so 
many lay-preachers who tell us there is not a 
moment to lose (if we wish to die worth half a 
million), it is just as well to call public atten- 
tion to the fact that Solomon was not of their 
opinion. 

Railways are an excellent institution, but if 
rails (as is contemplated) are to be laid down on 
the ordinary roads, and all the commons (as is 
attempted) are to be enclosed, and right of way is, 
eventually, to be denied along the footpaths, 
getting about will surely be rather monotonous 
work. We have not quite got to this pass with 
regard to life (although there are some folks who 
would make everybody live as they do), but we see 
how bad it is to have one’s wheels, so to speak, always 
grooved, and unable, even then, to run, except on 
a particular gauge, which is generally a narrow 
one. That is what divides England into so many 
cliques, which have no sympathy for one another. 
If there was only a break of gauge now and then, 
or a Grand Junction Station, into which (say at 
Christmas-time) all the trains should be bound to 
meet under one vast roofi—— But that, alas! is 
a dream. What a blessing it would be, if the 
engine-drivers upon some life-lines I wot of, would 
strike (but they are too well paid for that, I’m 


‘ afraid), and compel their passengers for a while to 
in their gettings-up and goings-out, as nearly as ; 


use other means of locomotion. If one could be 
even got to run his train, for once, off the line, 
I maintain it would be better for the travellers, 
than that they should, day after day, move with 
such aggravating smoothness through that endless 
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eutting of theirs, which shuts out from them all 
view of the world. 

Never to change, except one’s clothes—and there 
are folks who do not take off their ‘ go-to-meeting’ 
coat and starched cravat at all—is to break one of 
the great Laws of Nature. Of course, there should 
be limits to the alteration. Destouches’ Epitaph 
on an Englishman— 


Here lies Sir John Plumpudding, of the Grange, 
Who hung himself one morning, for a change— 


is not, for instance, recommended for imitation. 
All that I insist on is, that a change of some sort 
is absolutely necessary, if we would keep a sound 
mind in a healthy body. As a tonic loses its effect 
if taken too continuously, so the healthiest mode 
of life may, through monotony, at last become 
positively hurtful. How often do we find a con- 
scientious doctor recommending to his hipped and 
dyspeptic patient neither drugs nor diet, but ‘a 

orough change ;’ yet that is the most difficult 
remedy to adopt in the case of those who have 
kept in the same course for years; they have 
worn the rut so deep, that the wheels cannot 
release themselves without a shock to the respect- 
able old vehicle such as it cannot stand. 

Changes, however, such as we all require, must 
by no means be confused with fillips—artificial 
stimulants, which are bad for everybody. These 
last may be easily recognised and known for what 
they are, by their suddenness and violence, as well 
as by the temporary character of their effects. 
There is neither principle nor permanence in 
them. Though I have written that even an 
occasional excess was better than unvarying 
abstinence, I did not say that it was good. ere 
are fillips drunk (such as bitters), and fillips sober ; 
but neither can be conscientiously recommended. 
Even Shaddock bitters—the rind of the forbidden 
fruit steeped in sherry, and undeniably nice—are to 
be avoided. True, they will give you an appetite 
for dinner ; they will restore you when you are 
fatigued ; there is nothing more deserving of the 
name of Pick-me-up (a title of doubtful compli- 
ment, however) than they. But after a very little 
indulgence in them, alas! they not only begin to 
fail in their effect, but they destroy the natural 
appetite altogether. When a newspaper (of course 
from the purest philanthropic motives) suddenly 
doubles its number of sheets, and halves its price 
to the purchaser, then the end of that newspaper is 
not far off. It is taking Shaddock bitters. Its 
circulation is quickened for a little, but at the cost 
of its very existence. Instead of dying at dignified 
leisure (as it was doing before in a manner becom- 
ing one of the Great Fourth Estate), it has filliped 
itself clean out of the world, and the club tables 
and the railway platforms know it no more. It is 
the same with literary periodicals. To halve their 
price, to double their size, and to gratuitously pre- 
sent their readers with engravings, is the leaping 
up of the flame of the candle, which, while spurting 
out, ‘I will not give up until I have set the Thames 
on fire,’ expires. 

A less desperate, but still a dangerous example 
of the | Fillip, is the giving away of gold 
watches, en this respectable Journal begins 
to offer gratuitous timepieces, with appropriate 
chains, to its subscribers, I shall transfer my 
talents to some other channel of publication; I 
shall flee like the rat from the sinking ship. It is 
no matter whether the gold watches be in reality 


presented or not (though I should like to see the 
man who had ever received one from such a source) ; 
the most suspicious point of the transaction lies in 
the offer. How deficient must be the generous pro- 
prietors of those magazines in the sense of humour, 
to propose watches, of all things! watches, that are 
for Time—and some of them for a very little time— 
instead of something rather symbolical of eternity, 
and which may afford an example of the perma- 
nence of their periodical. Let me recommend a 
curtain ring, or a box of endless elastic bands, 
although even those (and the latter especially, if 
oa? _ felt what they do when they break) would 
ps. 

Even a genuine improvement has in these days 
become liable to suspicion, through the prevalence 
of this unhealthy system. When a railway pays us 
a higher rate per cent. upon our shares than it did 
before, one begins to wonder whether things are 
really looking brighter, or if it is not being paid 
out of the capital; whether a Change for the 
better has actually taken place, or if it is only a 
Fillip. Even some desirable reforms are fillips. 
Everybody wants to see some sort of communica- 
guard and the passengers: it ought to be effec 
on every railway, and upon the Sdiet—thase best 
able to afford the alteration—one would imagine, 
first. But without mentioning any particular Line, 
and if I may establish a (privileged) communica- 
tion between myself and the reader, one cannot 
help remarking that on those railways where the 
most commendable efforts (vide advertisements) are 
being made to bring about this desiderated result, 
the shares are at rather a low figure, and the divi- 
dends absolutely nil. The public want the Change, 
but I am afraid that the directors want the Fillip. 


MY PASTOR. 


‘Where did you pick up your German ?’ I asked 
a brother-officer—we were all brothers then—who, 
on a telling occasion, as much to my surprise and 
admiration as to his own comfort and credit, had 
just opened a heavy fire of gutturals. 

‘Oh, I got six months’ Jeave, and went to live 
with a Hanoverian pastor; and a very pleasant 
time I had of it.’ 

‘I should like that kind of thing very much 
myself’ 

‘Well, I have no doubt he would do the same 
for you that he did for me. Shall I give you his 
address ? and you can mention my name.’ 

‘Pray, do. Thank you. 

I got it, and in due time—time of peace—I also 
got Live to travel, as the phrase was. Paris was 
my first point ; the language my first object ; so 
I dived into the depths of the Faubourg St Jacques, 
utterly beyond and beneath the haunts of my com- 
patriots, and became an inmate of a very large 
family, no member of which was capable of uttering 
any sound but French ones. My school was the 
theatre ; I attended it regularly as such ; took a 
stall close to the stage, where I could hear plainly 
every word that was spoken, and would recommend 
such a course of study to any one determined to 
master the conversational language of the day in 
any country, as preferable to all the grammars and 
dictionaries that ever were compiled. 

One thing I was not prepared for on my re- 
turn to Paris—the completeness with which the 
French, only just released from the grasp of their 
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conquerors, seemed to have got over all feeling of 
soreness at their defeat—all sense of the fact, indeed. 
Hatred of the English, and of them alone, for 
Waterloo, and Waterloo alone, did, we know, after- 
wards spring up, and rankles inveterately to this 
hour; but as yet I saw no sign of it. 

Straws shew the wind. A smart little boy, one 
of the family I was living with, skipping about 
one day, said to me in the fulness of his heart: 
‘Cest si commode d’étre Frangois,’ 

‘ Et pourquoi, mon ami?’ 

* Mais, parce-qu’on rosse tout le monde.’ 

Spring was coming. I am by nature a bird of 
——-. Having stowed away what I considered 
a sufficient provision of French for the voyage, I 
determined on a ramble over France. But first I 
looked out the address of that Hanoverian pastor, 
and wrote to him, saying that my friend and brother- 
officer had spoken so favourably of him, and seemed 
to have profited so greatly by his instructions, that 
I should be glad to do as he had done ; that I was 
making a summer tour through France, and pro- 
sed, if he had no objection, to present m at 

door in the autumn, hoping to be his guest and 
pupil for the winter. I never waited for an answer, 

ut strolled out at once into the wide and fertile 
field before me, which, to all its other attractions, 
added the ble charm of novelty. 

I do look, with all the respect and gratitude 
which the stag in the fable should have felt, on a 
pair of long legs which have since done me right 
good service, and were then promising. They 
me over most of the ground, and into holes and 
corners unvisited by ae tourist. But that 
race had not yet in and multiplied into a 
nuisance to one another; there was plenty of 
elbow-room. Sometimes I was a discoverer. 
remember rousing a remote village, and putting 
candles into their hands, to explore with me some 
caves then hardly known, and now, I believe, nearly 
forgotten. For the first time, I saw stalactites. 
Aladdin was never prouder. I half filled my little 
portmanteau, intending these priceless jewels as 
a present to my—-sister, let us say. When I 
opened it a few days after, of course there was only 
a heap of lime. Ah, well! I have survived that, 
as well as other thi very, very bitter at the 
moment, and more or less ridiculous now. 

The summer had gone like one summer’s day, 
bright and long, and then I began to think, what 

I do this winter? Like a huge old country 
squire I remember, who had one virtue—if it be 
one—early rising: it was said of him, that with 
the first streak of light he would wander down 
alone into the larder, where he might be heard 
muttering: ‘ What will I eat to-day?’ Suddenly I 
remembered my self-invitation to the German par- 
I steered for Hanover—drove over to the 


sonage. 

i of B—. The mage-door was open ; 
there stood a benevolent-looking stout gentleman, 
who put out both hands, and e me very heartily 
wi 


me, 
‘Come in,’ he in: pes 
ong expecting you. Your room is "' 
he took me in to his wife, and niece, and little ones, 
and three young Englishmen. 1 was presented 
with the freedom of B——; I was one of the 
this ed then, th 

is seemed to me ough very agree- 
able, quite a matter of course, ot beg myself 
now, was this in the Golden Age? How could 
you have the assurance to think of such a thing? 


How could he have the charming simplicity to let 
youin? His acquaintance with the officer whose | 
name I used had never been kept up; the 
had never heard from him, and knew absolutel 
nothing about me but my letter from Paris, whic 
he had never thought it necessary to answer. And 
he was far from lacking pupils. He had, as I 
afterwards found, exceedingly good introductions in 

and his other pupils were e@ 0 ition 
—all of them. 

I said he introduced me to his family ; but he 
had two, and the second was very dear to him. 
were with pipes. Bowing as he e, he 

inted them out oy by the names of Monday, 

esday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday, mein leber Herr. Sunday was a mag- 
nificent meerschaum indeed! My pastor turned out 
an but — ; the kindest of ; 
a inguist and teacher; possessing a e 
fund of shrewdness strangely me rw with credulity. 
But for this, I should never have been an inmate 
of his house. He believed as firmly in the exist- 
ence of the heraldic unicorn as in that of the lion 
himself. Somebody had told him, and he obsti- 
nately maintained, that a live unicorn was always 
kept, as a matter of state, in the Tower of London. 
‘Go and inquire, he said, ‘when you return to 

of the way in which great things spring from 

innings, I spoke ot the source of the Thames— 
of the five wells in Gloucestershire, which I 
described, in joke, as little holes, so close er 
that with your five fingers you could stop them. 
He took it seriously and literally, entering with 


I | grave alarm into speculations on the possible con- 


sequences of such a prank. Yet this mild and 
innoeent man must have been brought up in the 
boisterous atmosphere of a German university ; 
broadswords and beer, meat and drink to him ; 
Burschen his companions ; and strange ones they 
were then. 

There was nothing remarkable about the house- 
hold in which I had become domesticated, except 
one quiet pervading spirit of kindliness. I have 
no recollection of such a thing as an angry word, 
a snarl, a sneer, or even a b look, from the 
time I entered the good priest’s house till I left it. 
We lived well enough. The fare was national 
appetite and no culi igotry—was not shoc 
at pears stewed with mustard and similar enormi- 
ties. At anyrate, there was a sufficiency of v 
tolerable Rhenish wine to wash away (1 thought 
a multitude of minor gastronomic offences. 

I said to the pastor one day: ‘ Will you be my 
almoner to the extent of this trifle? I should not 
know so well as you will how to employ it.’ 

‘I am glad, was the answer, ‘ you spoke to me. 
You woul probably have given offence. We have 
very few poor—not above two or three families 
occasionally. When such a case is known, relief 
is given in a quiet way, and no notice is taken of 
it. 
The smallness of their means and of their wants 
may be estimated from the fact, that those were 
considered well-to-do people who could afford sour- 
krout in the winter (a rigorous climate it was too) : 
when that season was approaching, the manufac- 
ture began, or rather the nuisance. Not to mince 
the matter (as they did the vegetables), I might use 
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Dryden’s phrase, and say: ‘The land stank.’ Strong 
lan , but so is the smell of putrefying cabbage. 
Modern sanitarians connect bad smells with dis- 
ease ; but sour-krout is undeniably wholesome. 

Of my companions, one was a rough Scotch lad, 
with sterling good points ; another, a pleasant 
unaffected I lost sight of both after 
leaving Germany. 

The third has always been a riddle tome. When 
first I knew Lord ——, he had the appearance of 
a fine figure-footman, and the manners of a big 
school-girl. I should not have thought there were 
two ideas in his comely head. As to pursuits, the 
one he seemed to take most interest in was playing 
battledore with his sister. His doting mother, a 
handsome widow lady, made a great sacrifice in 
allowing him at all out of her sight; but to be 
within reach of occasional visits from him, shut 
herself up, with her grown-up daughter, in the 
hotel at dull Hanover, for the whole winter. After 
leaving B——, Lord —— life as a cornet in 
the Blues ; then held the arduous office of Groom 
of the Bedchamber; and forth from that bed- 
chamber the pay groom walked right into the 

vernment of one of our Indian presidencies. 

inerva armed at all points, and springing from 
the head of Jove, was hardly a more startling 
= It was a quiet period; and he get 

a his term of office not only without a 
step, but made such a popular governor (to say 
nothing of that Bedchamber interest), that, after a 
time, he was re-appointed. His second reign 
extended over some of the most troubled and 
perilous years in our colonial history ; through all 
which he won his easy way with unvarying success ; 
and then, beloved, honoured, and regretted, retired 
to an early death in his native country. 

To come back to pastoral life in Germany. The 
lessons of the day were over before dinner. I 
believe no one worked except me ; and my pro- 
gress was greatly hindered by having three English 
companions to talk to. Then our evenings were 
mostly spent over the way, at General Beningsen’s ; 
a polyglot house, but chiefly addicted to French. 
Hospitable and friendly they all were, beyond all 
praise—their drawing-room was almost as free to 
us as the pastor's; and there was always amuse- 
ment going on, without form, or show, or prepara- 
tion—music, and round 
games ; no play. 8 ing of the household, I 
might well use the word polyglot. The gardener 
was a Swedish count ; among the followers were 
two or three individuals, of various nations, who, 
during the war, had done Beningsen service as 
spies ; such service that they could not venture 
= to their own homes, and so found shelter in 


There was a troop of ladies—of various ages, but 
none old; all supposed to be relatives of the 
general ; all pleasant and accomplished. I asked, 
and know, no more. The countess, his third wife, 
was still a very fine woman, and believed to be the 
attraction which brought the English viceroy, the 
Duke of Cambridge, so often to B——. 

But the most remarkable personage was the 
master of the house, General Beningsen himself ; 
then a man of at least threescore years and ten— 
above six feet high—slim as a boy, upright as a 
dart, and stone blind. I see him now at dinner ; 
before him, and sacred to him, a large glass jug 
with two handles, full of what was said to be port 
wine. If so, he dealt with it in true old-fashioned 


style. I have seen the veteran lay hold of it by 
both ears, throw his head back, gradually invert 
the jug, and never set it down while there was a 
~- left, and never shew by his manner that he 
taken a drop. There was the wreck of the 
most dashing dragoon in all Germany. His first 
exploit, when a cadet with empty pockets, was 
running off with an heiress one night from 
Hanover ; and, young as he was, he shewed gene- 
ralship ; four carriages, all appointed alike in 
every respect, started at the same time from four 
opposite gates of the town, and rattled away over 
four different roads. Four separate bands of pur- 
suers were not so and he had time 
to get clear away. e sundry Bluebeard 
stories about him, which I suppose to have been 
exaggerated—if not quite groundless. But with- 
out doubt he had commanded the grand army of 
Russia, and at the head of it had fought Napoleon 
to a stand-still at Eylau. The old man was fond 
of quoting a saying put into the mouth of Bona- 
parte after the battle: ‘ Well, that Beningsen is 

not such a fool as I took him to be, after all.’ 
Without doubt, also, he was one of the prin- 
o* in the murder of the mad emperor, Paul. 
e pastor told me that he had seen Beningsen’s 
own version of the affair in manuscript, and that 
it would be published after his death. It never 
was. Perhaps it was bought up. He certainly could 
have told things that some great personages, then 
alive, could hardly have liked the world to know. 
He resided chiefly on his patrimonial estate (a very 
small one) at B——, dividing his time between 
that and Hanover, where he had also a house. But, 
for so eminent a man, he might be called poor; and 
the style in which his family lived was very quiet, 
with a curious mixture of stateliness. I have seen 
the ladies, in a large open landau, with six horses, 
and a chasseur in full blossom, a out into 
the fields at a foot’s pace, to enjoy the ancient 
p ime of dazzling larks with mirrors. It was 
to 


ether a curious spectacle. 

The musical habits of the country were 
an Englishman ; for England was far less musical 
then than now. Weber had just brought out the 
Freischiitz, and all Germany was ringing with it. 
Our village watchman, when he cried the hour, 
of the parso nerally stood wide open; o 
have I resnayy ed by a sudden pate ge the 
hall. Some travelling band (really good) would 
have walked in so quietly that I was not aware of 
their presence till they struck up. Pay was sure, 
though small, and given with kindly words of 
praise. Wandering minstrels also, male and female, 
would walk into the dining-room without the 
slightest ceremony, and meet with an equally flat- 
tering reception. Fancy the faces of an English 
clergyman (unco guid) and of the men who read 
with him, at such an intrusion! 

Strange to say, the singing in the church was 
hideous. Instrumental music there was none. 
Tradition spoke of one bell, and told also that it 
had been hopelessly cracked by furious wedding- 
work. Every creature in church sang (German 
words, mind) at the top of his, her, or its voice— 
old women and little children preponderated. The 
general effect was chaos. 

Some other things in the church rather surprised 
me. I asked the pastor : ‘ Are lights, and pictures, 
_ — flowers in vases usual in a Lutheran 

ure 
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‘ Why, no, he answered rather uneasily. ‘ But 
the general, or at least the countess, likes them. 
(She was a they doa 
of in the village, employing our people; an 
of sor I don’t think the Tights and the pictures do 
them much harm’ 

Once my dear pastor drove out in his carriage—a 
very humble affair—to a sort of convocation of all 
the clergy in the district. On his return, his wife 
and niece were so anxious to hear what had passed, 
that their zeal surprised me, till I found that, after 
the church business was over, advantage had been 
taken of the are to organise the details of a 
ball, which the ilies of the neighbouring 
clergy were to attend. 

ristmas came, and a merry one it was. The 


pastor’s wife 1 the use of Lord ——’s room, 
the in the house, for that day, and he 
turned out. 


The feast was a glorious sight. Such an illu- 
mination ! half-a-dozen deal-tables, with inches of 
candle close together all round them ; lights on 
every possible spot where a light could be stuck ; 
and in the midst, a jolly, blazing Christmas-tree 
—a thing then unknown out of Germany. There 
was hardly room to move between the lights ; but 
a noisy, riotous frolic we had. Next day, happen- 
ing to go into Lord ——’s room, where he his 
were restored to their usual positions: ‘ Well, I 
said, ‘we made a night of it !’ 

‘Yes; and a pretty escape we had! Look at 
this table ; see the chinks in it’ 

What of them ?” 

‘Only this.’ He opened the drawer ; there was 
his powder-horn quite full, about a pound. ‘I 
forgot to take this out, and we were illuminating a 
magazine all night!’ 

Sport there was none. Once I went out shooting 
with a forester. After a blank day, he vowed I 
should not go home empty-handed, and took me, 
with mysterious promises, to the top of a hill, sent 
his one dog into a hole, and told me to look sharp. 

‘Why, this is a fox-earth’ 

‘Yes ; and you are pretty sure to get a shot.’ 

I did also once tumble over a tame bear in the 
dark, who treated me with silent contempt. 

Stop a moment—what did I say? No sport? 
Where are the school-boys? Here you are—listen! 
I know of a killing bird-trap! Never saw it 
except in these woods; and I have filled my 
pockets as I walked along, till I was tired of 
taking out the field-fares and thrushes. You make 
a triangle of withes, hang it to a branch, and hang 
a noose, and a string to hold a few berries. To 
eat them comfortably, the bird must perch on the 
bottom bar. In so doing, he puts himself fearlessly 
through the noose, which is a wide one, and stiff 
enough to keep open. He finishes his meal ; says, 
or rather sings grace, bird-fashion, and spreads his 
wings to fly; catches himself in the noose, draws it 
tight as he flies, and commits suicide. 

I was mooning away my time quite harmlessly, 
not at all unpleasantly to myself, and not altogether 
bar gure when an official letter woke me u 
with information that I had outstaid my leave—it 
was a mistake—and, as I valued my commission, 
must join my regiment without a moment’s loss of 
time. ‘Then and there was hurrying to and fro. 
I had not ready money enough for the journey. 
The good Scotchman ran up-stairs, and brought me 
down all his store ; it was not much, but it helped 
me through, and I was very thankful for it. e 


washerwoman brought my shirts, and went out 
crying, telling the maids in the kitchen: Oh, 
what a pity my junges blut was going to the 
wars.—Poor soul! I daresay some one she could 
not forget had gone to them, and not returned. 
Off I went, sulky enough ; and that Lunenb 
Heath, on a dreary winter’s day, was not the thing 
to put one in better humour. Take away the heat, 
and the Arabian Desert might be something like it. 
told me he met in the 
‘un rocession carrying the of Queen 
Brunswick — the ph at full 

, and the men in them playing cards, But 
there is an end to the longest and the dreariest of 
earthly pilgrimages, and at last I got to Hamburg. 
The only immediate conveyance I could find to 
Cuxhaven was an open boat down the Elbe; I 
jumped into it, having first bought a smoked goose 
for provisions ; I remember no more food ; and it 
seems to me we were out two nights, and I know I 
had no better covering than a very old cloak. 
Pretty sharp work it was ; and the society was by 
no means But so far I had carried my 
point—I had got to Cuxhaven, and without a 
moment’s delay. Now that came, in spite of me— 
the weather was so bad for some days that no 
packet could cross. My funds ran short, and I 
said to myself: ‘If this wind holds, I must go to 
jail, instead of to England.’ 

By and by, a boat came over. It was the smallest 
on the Harwich station, and the skipper, a mere 
boy to look at. He had been, I believe, a midship- 
man during the war. But it was then the boast 
of Harwich that no weather could long stop the 
Princess Charlotte and Captain Knocker. He 
brought, however, only one passenger, who was 
landed more dead than alive, and laid out before 
the coffee-room fire like a drowned fly. We poured 
brandy and water into him till he found words, 
first, to beg us to stop, and then to relate his 
adventures. 

He was a commercial traveller, pusillanimous to 
an amusing d ; yet, honest man, had never 
shrunk from his duty. His house had ordered 
him out, and out he went, though in mortal terror ; 
as I have seen a school-boy fight a real hard battle 
—ay, and win it, blubbering all the time. 

He said he went down to Harwich tolerably 
in his mind, feeling sure no vessel could start in pen | 
weather. To his horror and amazement, he was 
whipped off instantly on board the Princess Char- 
lotte. ‘When I saw what a little thing she was, 
said the poor man to me, ‘my heart died within 
me, sir. But it was still worse when that 
little child appeared to command her. To go to 
sea in such weather—in such a cockle-shell—at the 
mercy of such a baby! If I could have got ashore, 
I surely would ; but they were too = for me ; 
she was away, and I was in for it. Iwas going to 
say my prayers, but I heard the captain beginning 
to swear like a man, and then, sir, I began to have 
hope. He swore, and swore, till I wasn’t a bit 
afraid—only sick, sir, not afraid; and the harder 
it blew, the harder he swore. He’s a fine little 
man, sir, that !’ 

Our ge home was worse, because longer. I 
well remember the chill, dismal, farewell look of 
the rock of Heligoland as the winter-sun was 
leaving us, and such a black bank gathering y= 
across our path, as we rushed into the North 
Three days and nights were we struggling in it. 


I had been told not to take provisions, as they were a 
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found on board ; it turned out there was nothing. 
It seemed to have been a disputed point only lately 
settled. The captain was vicious about it, and 
there seemed no remedy. I was very ill—utterly 
lost my voice. But by the time the gale was over, 
I got on deck, weak and famishing. I went for- 
— and bought some red herrings from the men. 
I a bottle of Eau-de-Cologne in 7S 
ease, and I made a hearty breakfast. ere was 
the English coast in sight; there was a fishing- 
boat, and two such fine-looking young sea-monsters 
in her as made me _—_ of my country. In their 
foul-weather gear, ey were, most unconsciously, a 
study—enough to put a Cockney in spirits, without 
waiting to hear them swear. e captain hailed a 
shore- and told us: ‘The packet can’t get up 
to Harwic be ped but I am going ashore wii 
the bags, and whoever likes may come with me. 
They had to stave the boat and 
she leaked so, we had to bail the whole way 
ashore, about four miles. Then there were seven 
miles to walk in the dark, and three ferries to cross. 
Tt was a long, long job to the inn. But then, what 
a fire! what a supper! what a bed! And the 
i -four we chartered among us next 
morning! and to crown all, that oyster-luncheon 
at Colchester! And this in contrast with the gale 
erTings ani u-de-Cologne erily, pleasures, 
to have the true relish, must be toute and paid 
for, only we must learn not to pay too much. 
Not Is a maxim of such 
ication a it now to myself and to thi 
I have and so, with that 
proverb of proverbs, A ape ont of all philo- 
sophy, ne quid nimis, I take my leave. 


BRILLIANT FLASHES 


Prarn-corne folks, not knowing much about 
science except in connection with its more strictly 
practical applications, are aware that the electric 
light has been adopted in the illumination of light- 
houses ; but they certainly do not know how much 
(or how little) has really been effected in this 
direction. If they take an excursion to or 

extend their ramble to the North Fore- 
land light-house, and ask the keeper whether he 
burns the electric light, he will say ‘No’ If a 
similar detour be taken from Dover to the South 
Foreland light-house, and a similar question be 
asked, the keeper would reply: ‘I did once, but 
do so no longer. As to Dungeness, we may almost 
doubt whether any excursionist ever reached that 
remote, dismal, shingly, wearying extremity of 
Romney Marsh ; those only go there who have 
really business there. 

What the electric light is in its usual form, 
and in its mode of production, may be under- 
stood from the following description. There are 
several powerful magnets fixed round an octagonal 
frame ; and these act in conjunction with bobbins 
or helices, formed of copper-wires coiled round 
rods of soft iron ; the bobbins being made to rotate 
in the interior of the frame in which the magnets 
are fixed. Magneto-electric currents, produced by 
this rotary motion, are conveyed through a copper- 
wire to an apparatus which acts the part of 


alamp. The apparatus has two rods of carbon or 
prepared charcoal, which, by an ingenious auto- 
matic contrivance, are maintained at a uniform 
distance apart. The electric current, in passing 
from one carbon-point to another, meets with such 
resistance from the intervening air, and over- 
comes this resistance so fiercely, that the carbon- 
points are raised to an intense degree of heat, and 
give out a light surpassing in brilliancy every other 
known. There is no flame or blaze; there are 
simply two bits of carbon, glowing with the whitest 
of white heat. It is not the electricity that is 
alight, as some persons may not unreasonably 
suppose ; it is solid black carbon, rendered incan- 
descent or glowing by the intense heat produced 
by the passage of an electric current through it. 
Such is the main principle. There must be some 
power or other to make the frame of magnets 
rotate ; and there must be self-adjusting apparatus 
to keep the carbon-points always equidistant ; 
and these may vary according to the magnitude 
and purpose of the light to be produced. The 
tiniest lecture-room experiment producing a mag- 
neto-electric spark is an example of the electric 
light, equally with the large apparatus which 
requires a steam-engine to rotate the magnets. 
What, then, has been done in the matter, how, 
and by whom? That which scientific men call 
electric action by magneto-induction was dis- 
covered many years before it was employed as an 
electric light for light-houses. This employment 
began in 1858, when the South Foreland Light- 
house was supplied with the requisite apparatus. 
It worked very well during several months, under 
the charge of the patentee, Mr Holmes. The 
Trinity House, so far satisfied, resolved to give the 
system a further trial under more varied circum- 
stances, to test the intensity and penetration of the 
light, the steadiness or absence of flickering, and 
the ease and accuracy of the mechanical apparatus. 
They purchased the plant used at the South 
Foreland, and transferred it to Dungeness, where, 
after the necessary alterations and repairs, it was 
erected at a very large expense. But then diffi- 
culties began. At the South Foreland, the patentee 
conducted the operations himself, with every motive 
to make it work well: seeing that on its success 
would depend the adoption of the system in other 
quarters by the Trinity House. At Dungeness, 
however, the apparatus came under the care of the 
ordinary light-keepers employed by the Trinity 
House ; they had much to learn, and considerable 
expense was incurred in making changes in the 
apparatus from time to time. Generally speaking, 
the light was found superior to any other up to 
distances of nine or ten miles; but beyond that 
distance, the relative advantage lessened, until at 
eighteen or twenty miles’ distance it was not very 
different from a first-class oil-light. Very near the 
light-house, the glare was actually too bright—too 
dazzling in its lustre ; insomuch as to render great 
caution necessary in navigating vessels within a 
short distance. One steamer was actually stranded 
about a mile from the light-house, as is alleged, 
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from this very cause. We do not know a more 
curious instance than this of having ‘too much of 
a good thing’ 

Still, the electric light has not been quite steady ; 
it wilfully refuses to shine for two or three 
minutes occasionally, and then bursts out again. 
So often has this occurred, that the Trinity House 
authorities keep the old lamps and reflectors 
always ready, in case the electric light should 
produce mischief by misbehaving. In 1863 and 
1864, the oil-lamps were required altogether about 
one hundred and twenty hours, for periods varying 
from a few minutes’ duration to three, four, or even 
six hours. This may not seem much to us lands- 
men; but as the cessation of the light of a light- 
house for one single instant during the night may 
occasion a shipwreck, we see how much reason the 
authorities have for desiring a really permanent 
light. There is a steam-engine = in con- 
nection with the mechanism of the light ; and the 
apparatus falls out of order sometimes by want of 
water in the boiler, sometimes by want of draught 
in the furnace, sometimes by want of steam, some- 
times by bad quality of carbon in the charcoal- 
points which produce the light. In short, the 

Elder Brethren’ (the designation by which the 
chief authorities of the Trinity House are known) 
have not been much in love with the electric light. 
In March 1865, they told the Board of Trade 
in a of the uncertainty in the action of 
the inery, the difficulty im maintaining a 
constant supply of water, the want of facility for 
repairing steam-engines and electric machines, and 
the difficulty and e of maintaining a class of 
light-k wholly distinct from those formerly 
employed—they could not take the responsibility 
of recommending the eee adoption of the 
electric system in our light-houses ; all they would 
admit was, that the system might be suitable in a 
few exceptional and ial cases. They vote for 
oil, as in the old days. Perhaps the Elder Brethren 
are so very aged that they are daunted by the 
new order of things. Everybody tells everybody 
else how much circumlocution there is in govern- 
ment offices; and therefore the reader will not be 
greatly surprised at the roundabout way in which 
inquiries are made, and decisions arrived at. 
In the dark early morning of one particular 15th 
of February, the coast-guard officer at Dungeness 
noticed that the electric light at the light-house 
was totally extinguished for about a quarter of an 
hour ; the coast-guard officer sent notice of this to 
the Admiralty; the Admiralty sent notice of the 
notice to the of Trade ; the Board of Trade 
sent notice of the notice of the notice to the Trinity 
House ; the Trinity House sent down to ess 
to see into the matter; and on the 5th of h 
(eighteen days after the event), the Board of Trade 
were told ‘all about it’ It appears that the 
engineer whose turn it was to watch ‘fell asleep, 
and while in that state the light went out by the 
carbon-holder resting on the top of the lens,’ which 


its travelling. 

t is a tedious, monotonous life this, certainly, 
in one of the most desolate spots in Eng- 
land. A companion-keeper was ing a news- 
paper by candle-light while the culprit 
was snoozing ; and on being asked whether they were 
accustomed to read at such times, he replied: ‘ Yes: 
reading keeps us from feeling drowsy, which we 
should do if we had no occupation.’ We have 


hardly the heart to blame the poor nappers and 
readers; but the very p of their employment 
is to throw outa guiding light throughout the dark 
hours to the mariners who are ploughing the ocean. 
It must be admitted that the electro-magnetic 
apparatus is almost too delicate an affair, if it 
requires such incessant watching as this ; the oil- 
lamps certainly do look after themselves to a 
greater degree. The napper was dismissed from 
employment, and his companion got an official 
rap on the knuckles. 

e South Foreland light-house, then, has re- 
verted to its old oil-lamps and brilliant reflectors ; 
while Dungeness, though using the electric light, 
—_ the oil-lamp apparatus always ready, in case 
of mishap. 

Dates have been made to obtain the establish- 
ment of electric light in other light-houses in the 
south of England, by ms more or less interested 
in patented inventions. In 1863, alady entered the 
lists as an advocate for bright lights. This was 
Lady Howard de Walden, who sent to the Board of 

e proposals on the part of ‘ proprietors’ whom 
she did not name,:to establish one revolving light 
at Start Point, or two fixed lights at Portland. 
ay | would be electric or magneto-electric lights 
in the first instance, but with arrangements for 
supplanting them by oil-lamps in case of failure ; 
and terms were mentioned for > 

of 


, | lights in an efficient state. The Board 


finding that the poe | House preferred Start 
Point to Portland as a locality, asked for fuller 
iculars concerning the how, the when, and the 


parti 

what of the = Mon rolled on with 
nothing done but writing letters ; and then we are 
told of something which seems to indicate that Lady 


Howard de Walden is herself the inventress of a 
new electric light—a fact which is certainly inter- 
esting if true. In a letter written in 1865, her 
Ladyship expresses an intention of sending her new 
light apparatus to Paris, to have it com with 
one invented by M. Berlioz, and belonging to the 
Alliance Company. Towards the close of 1865, 
civil engineer, , Specifications, and exp: 
osed electric lights at Port- 
land and Start Point. It was rather a formidable 
affair—steam-engine, tank, conduit, boiler-house, 
shaft, coke-store, dwelling, 
approach-roads, &c. besides the delicate and costly 
electrical apparatus itself. After a long period of 
considering and referring, asking replying, 
hesitating and doubting, it appears that, down to 
March last year, the only thing actually approved 
was a certain boiler of Mr Coode’s, to contain 
—{adopting the House-that-Jack-built form)— 
the water that is to raise the steam that is 
to supply the power that is to rotate the magnet- 
frame t is to produce the action that is 
to yield a light ; a very small result indeed of so 
much correspondence. And there this part of the 
matter has ended for the present. 

It now becomes n to know what has 
been doing abroad. Our French neighbours have 
not been idle in these matters. At the Inter- 
national Exhibition in 1862, M. Auguste Berlioz 


shewed a eto-electric apparatus intended to 
supply a brilliant light for light-houses. The 


tent became the pro of a com called 
fhe Alliance A the ‘Abbé “Moigno 
wrote a description of the machine, which was 
afterwards published in French as a pamphlet. In 
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1863, the Board of Trade caused a translation of 
this pamphlet to be made into English, and sent it 
to the Trinity House, with a recommendation that 
Professor Faraday should be consulted as to the 
relative merits of the Holmes and the Berlioz 
apparatus. This was done ; and the distinguished 
piiicagher pointed out the chief features of differ- 
ence in the two machines; he shewed that the 
are alike in principle, but differ much in detail, 
and that nothing less than a long trial in light- 
houses would shew. which has the balance of 
superiority. The French government adopted the 
system of Berlioz in a light-house at Cape la Héve, 
near Havre. In 1865, the Commissioners of 
Northern Light-houses (those around the Scotch 
coast, &e.) suggested to the Board of Trade that 
they (the Commissioners) should, in conjunction 
with the Trinity House, carefully examine the 
French system, with a view of comparing it with 
the Holmes system as carried on at Dungeness. 
This being assented to, scientific agents were sent 
in the autumn to examine the two systems, They 
visited the Dungeness light, which they found to 
cost about L.760 a year for maintenance, besides 
the original cost of construction ; and they com- 
the intensity of this electric light with that of 
the oil-light at Cape Grisnez on the French coast. 
They then went to Havre, and found two light- 
houses at work at Cape la Héve, one with oil- 
lamps, and the other with electric light ; the two 
towers, containing the two lights, were at different 
elevations, so as to supply a useful guide to 
mariners out at sea. The electric light had been 
constantly in use for two years, without material 
repair. In the brilliant battle between the two 
lights, as witnessed at various distances, the victory 
was on some points with the oil, on others wit 
the spark, but more frequently with the spark, 
especially in penetrating through murky or hazy 
media. The expense of maintaining the electric 
light was found to be about two shillings per hour, 
or (averaging eleven hours per night) about L.400 
rannum. It was found that, though the electric 
ight is more intense than the oil-light at short dis- 
tances, it seems to suffer absorption or deadening 
more rapidly in its through the atmosphere. 
It is also more liable to temporary extinction by 
any slight disarrangement of the carbon-points. 
Moreover, there is not room at the Eddystone, 
the Bell Rock, the Fastnet, the North Uist, and 
other celebrated light-houses, for the steam-engines 
and store of fuel necessary for working the electric 
light ; and on this ground the Commissioners are 
of opinion that the electric light is only suitable 
for such light-houses as have a considerable 
of vacant ground around the base of the tower. 
Hopes are, however, entertained that means will 
be found for conveying the electric current for 
ight-houses from a distant point by means of 
submarine wire: insomuch that many different 
stations might possibly be supplied from one great 
central source of power. fin conclusion, the 
Commissioners recommended the adoption of 
the electric light for one or two very large and 
important light-houses in Scotland, but not until 
experiments, involving an expenditure of some 
thousands of pounds, have been made on certain 
newly-proposed forms of apparatus. 
Meanwhile the French government, when applied 
oreign Office, stated that, 
ing pilots and captains to be favourably im- 
with the electric light, they had ordered 


the second light at Havre to be made electric, like 
the first, to the exclusion of oil-lamps ; and they 
supplied information concerning relative cost, &. 
About a year ago, or a little more, Messrs 
Wilde of Manchester brought a new electro- 
magnetic apparatus under the notice of the Com- 
missioners of Northern Light-houses. Messrs D. 
and T. Stevenson, the skilfal engineers employed 
by those Commissioners, thought so highly of 
it, that they obtained permission to compare 
its action with that of Mr Holmes’s apparatus. 
April came, and with it an announcement that 
essrs Stevenson—with the sanction of the Board 
of Trade, the Trinity House, and the Commissioners 
of Northern Light-houses, and with the skill of 
Messrs Holmes, at and Wilde at their disposal 
—were going to institute an elaborate series of 
experiments and observations, with a view to 
determine the maximum of advantages, and the 


minimum of disadvantages, attending the adoption . 


of the electric system for light-houses, 

There appears, then, to be only three electric 
light-houses actually at work—two at Havre, and 
one at Dungeness. All others are waiting for 
the future to tell its tale. This future, accord- 
ing to the views of some of the inventors, may 
possibly be a very notable one. The Alliance 
Company say that, if the eee of the electric 
light as an illuminator of light-houses should be 
firmly established, a similar method might be 
employed for lighting the entrances to ious and 
harbours ; for lighting steamers and ships, es 
cially during peril in dark nights; for enabling 
ships | naval wars to see better what they are 
about ; for lighting public squares and streets ; for 
lighting the workmen engaged in large engineering 
operations ; for lighting large workshops and manu- 
factories ; for lighting theatres and rooms of large 
dimensions, &c. Many or most of these achieve- 
ments have been accomplished, in a minor degree, 
by one or other of the Electric Light Companies 
which have from time to time made a bidding for 
public favour; but there is evidently something 
still wanting to complete the triumph of this sin- 

illuminator. Electricity myst look sharp. 
here is a daring young fellow named Magnesium 
close at hand, threatening to make a ‘blaze of 
triumph.’ We can buy sixpennyworth of magne- 
sium-wire at the shops, and astonish our sisters 
and the boys with a Tight of excessive brilliancy. 
Nay, there are already magnesium lamps con- 
structed, to feed the light with wire as fast as it 
is consumed. 

But electricity is looking sharp. Messrs Wilde 
have recently brought their magneto-electric machine 
to so vast a degree of power as to produce results 
perfectly marvellous. At General Sabine’s scientific 
soirée in March, in the rooms of the Royal Society 
at Burlington House, one of these machines, weigh- 
ing no less than four tons and a half, was exhibited. 
An eight-horse power steam-engine was employed 
to work it; the electric action develo; y this 
power, through the intervention of the magnets 
and nearly a ton of copper wire, was so incon- 
ay great as to burn a bar of iron like a stick 
of w roducing a light more intense than any 
artificial light hitherto seen by mortal eye. Scien- 
tific men were in raptures of astonishment ; and 
manufacturers are talking about applying the 
varied powers of this machine to the production of 
ozone, the electro-plating of metals, and other pur- 
poses, As a further illustration of the intensity 
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of the electric light, that at the light-house of Cape 
Grisnez, on the coast of France, flashes right across 
the English Channel, and for some distance into 
British ground. 


LORD ULSWATER. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—MR MARSH ON THE WAR-PATH. 


‘I’tu be even with my Lord yet,’ snarled Mr 
Stephen Marsh of Shellton-on-Sea, M.R.C.S., and 
general practitioner. ‘Proud as he is, and deep 
as he is, and daring as he is, we’ll cry > pre- 
sently” With which words he turned sharpl 

round, and resumed his occupation of pacing to and 
fro, to the full extent of the brick platform, of the 
little Shellton railway-station. The ill-conditioned 
surgeon had a small black bag with him ; he and 
his bag had arrived in the jingling red-and-green 
railway-omnibus, and he had twice tapped at the 
closed shutter of the booking-oflice window, on 
the up-side of the line, where, as yet, tickets for 
London were not procurable. 

Mr Marsh was going to London, and the fact that 
he had chosen to burden himself with such slender 
baggage as he had brought with him, shewed that 
his return within the compass of a day was matter 
of uncertainty. He was going to London, and the 
errand on which he was bound was of no trifling 
moment, as might be inferred, not only by the dee 
lines of thought that seamed his frowning forehead, 
but also by the very unusual fact that he was 
entirely sober. When had he been sober before? 
Years, as likely as not, had elapsed since the 
doctor’s bemuddied brains had been quite clear 
from the cobwebs of strong liquor, for he was a 
dram-drinker, one of those unfortunate persons 
who keep their y nerves always excited by 
alcohol, and it was rarely that his naturally keen 
wits were clear from the mists of aqua-vite. But 
he was sober now. 

A dangerous man! there was a red light in his 
dark eyes, deep-set in their bony cavities beneath 
his rn that boded no good. His mouth 
was nat y a firm one ; and though the lips of no 
habitual drunkard can express a resolute will so 
well as those of a temperate man, Mr Marsh’s 
lips were tightened over his pointed white teeth in 
a manner which shewed that their owner meant 
mischief. The very neatness of the surgeon’s dress, 
to the eyes of any one familiar with the slovenly 
style of his usual attire, had in it something 
ominous. A dangerous man, no doubt; and at the 
same time, to judge by the shrewdness of his face, 
and the height of his forehead, a man who might 
have made his mark in the world, and won honest 
fame, had he not been the besotted slave of vanity 
and drink. 


‘I’ll be even with my Lord yet.” He uttered 
the words low, but distinctly, with a sort of hiss 
like that of a snake. He ground out the words, as 
it were, in a sort of cadence, by the help of his 
measured tread; and the dull, regular clank of his 
iron-shod heel upon the brick pavement seemed 
to repeat the threat that his thin-lipped mouth 
shaped silently: ‘I’ll be even with my Lord yet.’ 
Decidedly a dangerous man. One could fancy lean, 
vindictive Cassio even such as he. Damiens and 
Ravaillac would have been kindred spirits to that 
gaunt, intelligent, spiteful apothecary. There are 


others who, like the Trebizond bees of which 
D’Herbelot prosed and Moore sang, extract poison 
from the blooms that yield sweet honey to the 
tenants of other hives; Stephen Marsh was one of 


— dangerous, desperate man—an embodied 


There were a a many passengers bound for 
London on that day. The two mem of the tiny 
station were overworked. Many of these above- 
mentioned ngers were indeed four-footed 
creatures, with brindled hides, and curved horns, 
and cloyen hoofs, looking wonderingly down from 
the sides of their nuh vans, and ates discon- 


ly |solate regrets for the green pastures for ever left 


behind. There had been a great cattle-fair at a 
neighbouring town, and a drove of oxen had come 
into Shellton to be forwarded at the heels of the 
iron horse to London. Besides the cattle, and the 
rough men, infinitely more brutal than the large- 
eyed, submissive creatures whom they governed 
with goad and ash-plant, there were a good many’ 
candidates for places in the train. Some settling- 
day in the City had come round, and a surprising 
number of the visitors at the watering-place were 
more or less concerned therewith, and had to 
travel up accordingly. The crowd on the brick 
platform made the station resemble a French 
station, where trains are few and passengers many, 
rather than an English one, where small diplomacy 
is required to secure a compartment to one's self. 

There was one especial heap of | on the 
platform, a pile of trunks, hat-boxes, and so forth, 
of very superior make, glossy, brass-mounted, with 
nameplate, and lock, onl waterproof cover to every 
box and case, very much better of their kind than 
may be seen in general. This luggage was watched 
an § guarded, in a condescending but vigilant 
manner, by a person in black, so sleek and so 
respectable that he could be nothing else than 
a body-servant. 

Mr Marsh, impatiently walking up and down, 
had enough curiosity left in him to snatch a glance 
at the highly burnished nameplate on one of these 
well-protected trunks. (William iam Morgan, 
said the surgeon sneeringly ; ‘he, too, must 
uncommonly fond of my Lord, I am sure. He has 
reason to be, has William Morgan, Esq.’ This he 
said audibly enough, but not till he was out of the 
immediate presence of the tall and elegant valet, 
once body-servant to Lord Lovelock—a nobleman 
whose biography may be found episodically related 
in old numbers of the defunct Satirist—but who 
now deigned to call the parvenu proprietor 
of Cramlin: his master. Mr Marsh knew all 
about William Morgan. Everybody always does 
all about those fellow-creatures 
who are aggravating enough to pay income-tax on 
a hundred a The jilting 
of Fortunatus Morgan had given zest to the homely 
muffins and water-cresses at many a lodging-house 
tea-table in Shellton, and it had been some small 
satisfaction to the insolvent surgeon to know that 
a mighty man of wealth was even more miserable 
than he. 

‘ William Morgan, Esq.! His sweetheart shewed 
him the door—so they say ; and the young fellow 
was as near cutting his throat as a man can be who 
doesn’t do it, growled Mr Marsh, as he gave a 
valedictory kick to the outermost of the glossy 
trunks. ‘It seems to me that William Morgan, 


men to whom knowledge is a saving talisman ; | Esq., and self might work well together.’ he 
! William Morgan was one of these. There are | knit his brows and gnawed his lip. ah 
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Then the train came snorting in from the adjacent 
inland town of Flintham, Shellton-on-Sea lying at 
the a loop-line, there much 
shouting signalling, and steam-whistling, 
shunting of cattle-vans, and switching of points, to 
make up the caravan in a complete form. When 
a upon the ‘orm a gentleman - 
ry gg but the latter of whom, who was 
attended by two maids, was evidently in weak 
health, and unable to walk without a supporting 
arm. 


Every one, except the graziers and drovers now 
bawling and thwacking among the frightened 
bullocks, knew very well that the new-comers 
were the Morgans, brother and sister; and every 
one stared very hard at William Morgan, to see 
how he looked, and whether he bore, so to 
the scars of his late defeat. He looked pale enough 
to have lately risen from a sick-bed, but that was 
all. His manner was com and unobtrusive, 
and altogether he somewhat disappointed those 
who knew his story, and who were on the look-out 
for some manifestation of his sufferi However, 
his calmness was not accompanied any good- 
humour. He paid scarcely any attention to his 
sister, and returned but brief and sullen answers 
when she addressed him. One or two of the 
Shellton residents, going up to the City to receive 
payment of their m incomes at their brokers’ 
chambers, bowed to Fortunatus Morgan, as having 
met him at the manor on the occasion of some 
archery-meeting or dance, but he returned their 

ity-hunting. e eminently respectable 
valet kept prudently ; and this was 
a sign of stormy weather in the household, for 
Colonel Fitzgeorge had been quite accurate in 
oy Age Morgan’s man could do a great deal 
with hi In general, the Croesus of Cramlingham 
was almost afraid of his valet. But on that morn- 
ing he had sworn at the gentleman’s gentleman 
with a hearty vigour to which the latter had not 
been accustomed since he was in the service of the 
late Lord Lovelock, who was irascible when luck 
was against him. 
The train, with its supplementary carriages and 
cattle-trucks, at last came jarring and rumbling 
up to the centre of the platform, and there was 
hooking of coupling-chains, winding-up of coup- 
ing-scre ocking of doors, rattling past 
of w-loads of luggage. The station-master, 
obsequious to local importance, came forth to 
attend upon young Mr Morgan and his sister, to 
whom still clung the _ of honoured guests 
at Shellton Manor and St Pagans, in addition to 
the aureola of vast wealth and the dignity of 
me ew | position. The Morgans were to 
ve a compartment to themselves ; that 
was a matter of course ; but it was not a matter of 
course that, as the Discarded was stepping into the 
a some small but heavy = should slip 
— is pocket, and fall with a thump upon the 
orm. 
‘The devil take for Oak- 
ire, so Vi savagely, looking back over his 
shoulder, that the two maids, a busy in settling 
Ruth’s cushions and shawls, could not repress a 
little scream of perhaps sincere alarm, "fone 
knew what he had dro well enough. It was 
a little double-barrelled pistol, gold-mounted, with 
La; damascened tubes of blue and gold, with a carved 


stock of walnut-wood, a spring ramrod, and the 
hammers down upon the gleaming copper-caps. 
A dainty, costly, little weapon, of exquisite finish, 
a toy in size, but a very us toy—the sort 
of pistol for a suicide. 

e station-master, the valet, and a porter all 
turned round immediately, but they were too late 
to pick up the oo that had been drop or 
even to catch a glimpse of it. Mr Marsh, who 
happened to be standing near, had a quick eye and 
a ready wit, and he darted on the fallen pistol, and 
caught it up from the ground, not exhibiting it to 


the gene but, on the contrary, muftling it 
within the folds of the rug which he carried, along 
with his black bag, on his left arm. Morgan’s eyes 


met his. 
‘Shall I give it you now, Mr Morgan ?—excuse 


speak, | me—I know you by sight—my name is Marsh, and 


I am a medical man; or would you — 
— back to you when we reach London ?’ 
asked the surgeon, with a cool presence of mind 
due to the fact of his sobriety. 

‘Thank you! thank you! Presently, please. I 
mean in London, if you would oblige me so far,’ 
stammered Morgan, hot and flurried, and — 
a ghastly look at his sister. Ruth was startled, 
but that was merely because her nerves had been 
of late so cruelly shaken, and because the sound of 
her brother’s voice in anger occasioned her to feel 
fresh fears for him. But she remained in happy 
ignorance respecting the episode of the pistol; and 

illiam Morgan, confused and ruffled, took his seat. 

‘If you want me, I shall be found in the next 
compartment, Mr Marsh had said, the instant 
before the station-master closed the door; and he 
had spoken the words more meaningly than it is 
usual to speak. It was almost a command that he 
uttered, and the member for Oakshire had assented 
by a sullen nod. 

Mr Marsh did get into the next compartment, 
paying to the guard of the train the difference of 

between a first and second class ticket to 
London. His custom was to travel by the second- 
class ; but, on this occasion, he regarded the few 
extra shillings as a sprat to catch a whale. He had 
the carriage to himself, most of the passengers 
preferring cheapness to comfort, and he felt sure 
that he established a bond of union between 
the wealthy M.P. for Oakshire and himself, and 
that he should see Mo very shortly. The bell 
rang, the engine whistled, and off went the train. 
At the as the anti- 
cipated, the door of the carriage was jerked open, 
and William Morgan’s pale face appeared. He got 
into the yg bade a porter close the door. 

‘Now, Mr ” said he, ‘ let us, if you please, 
have some talk together.’ 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—A PROPOSED PARTNERSHIP. 


‘ Let us, if you please, have some talk together!’ 
Very common-place words, no doubt, and quietly 
— but the wily doctor noticed that William 

’s hands were trembling, and that his lips 
trembled too. 

A cold smile flickered about Mr Marsh’s bony 
mouth. ‘With all my heart, he said, and waited 
for the other to begin the conversation. 

Fortunatus Morgan had never been a fluent 

er. It was with an evidently painful effort 
he broke the silence. 

‘ T have to thank you, Mr—Marsh, if I remember 
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rightly—for your tact and discretion just now.| man’s rude hand persisted in chafing the hurt. 
It was very kind indeed of you to screen the effect | But wonder struggled with his irritation, and after 


of my awkward thoughtlessness. People will talk, 
and ’—— 


‘Yes,’ interrupted Mr Marsh, with a sneer; 
‘ people will do that.’ 

Morgan looked at him. As usual in such cases, 
the advantage in point of information was on the 
side of the worldly inferior. The insolvent surgeon 
knew a t deal about Morgan, while Morgan 
knew nothing of him. The member for i 
saw before him a shabby, shrewd, underbred person, 
and was at a loss to reconcile the doctor’s present 
demeanour with the quick-witted delicacy of his 
act on Morgan’s be at Shellton Station ; how- 
ever, he went on, more blandly than before. 

‘ Allow me, as I said, to thank you very much. 
I shall be glad, if ever I have an opportunity, of 
returning the service you have so kindly done me, 
to prove that I remember it’ With which, the 
_ _— of parliament held out his hand for 

e pisto 

instead of restoring the won Mr Marsh 

ed to examine it critically, clicking the 
ers, sounding the barrels with the aid of the 
ing ramrod, and grinning sardonically the while. 
“Tne I saw this !’ he said drily—‘ uncommonly 
lucky. Thornyside, the editor of the Southdown 
Mercury, was standing a dozen yards off, beside the 
bookstall. What a treat it would have been for 
him, a peep at this plaything! And the Shellton 
folks are sad ips. oe of your affairs 
— sufficiently as it is, Morgan. If they 
ew you went armed—thud—how dead the steel 
top of the ramrod sounds upon the bullets, does it 
not ?—they would be sure to set you down as about 
to blow out your own brains, or Lord Ulswater’s— 
confound him !’ 

The new representative of Oakshire g with 
anything but an agreeable expression in his blood- 
shot w eyes at this audacious utterer of home- 
truths. ere is so much of convenient reticence, 
of glozing over unpleasant stories, of taking thin; 
for granted, and the like, in civilised society, that 
an intrusion into the private life of another person, 
when it does take place, occasions as much stu 
faction as annoyance. Morgan hardly knew what 
to say or how to act. He made answer, slowly, 
and with an appearance of calmness that he was 
far from feeling: ‘Shellton does me too much 
honour if it employs its leisure in discussing my 
affairs. It is not quite reasonable—is it—to make 
me responsible for the chatter and conjectures of a 
I thanked you just now for pick- 
ing xP e pisto]’—— 

*Yes, and why did you thank me so heartily, Mr 
Morgan?’ roughly interrupted the other. ‘ Not 


because you were ashamed of being known to go | will 


armed—of course not ?—There—don’t come out 
with some inane remark that there are men who 
carry pistols. Yes, I know there are, but you are 
not one of them, and you are not in the least like 
one of them. This spruce little bit of ith’s 
work would not have been in your et unless 
Lord Ulswater—curse him !—had got the better of 
you. Don’t try to hoodwink me’ 

It was lucky that the pistol was in the surgeon’s 
hands just then, and not in William Morgan’s, or 
the tiny bullets might have found a lodgment in 
Mr Marsh’s brains, as likely as not, so savagely did 
the owner of Cramlingham scowl on his tormentor. 

wound was very raw and new as yet, and this 


a long pause he said: ‘ You seem to hate the person 
you of very much. You have twice men- 
tioned his name, and twice coupled it with a curse, 
impishly. ‘I'll be 

e n im even 
with him yet, he said in : 4 of d deter- 
mination : ‘those were the words I was using when 
I saw you come on the platform to-day. And I 
took a sort of interest in you, young sir, because I 
knew you to have reason to love him as I do, and to 
wish him all the good-luck that I do.’ 

‘What has he done to you?’ asked Morgan, with 
——— curiosity, though the moment the 

were out he was vexed to have spoken them. 
‘What harm has he done ?’ 

Mr Marsh flamed up like a prairie-fire. ‘What 
has I'll te you sir. He 
man of my education, my brains, my learning, 
pn be better than his own, a@ mere 
tool of that man, and “<p ys away afterwards to 
rust and perish. Done? He has blighted my pros- 
— spoiled my career, baffled my dearest hopes. 
And he the Tower insult- 
ing me by telling me a drunkard like myself— 
for I have to Mr in 

ani ir, and disappointmen 
fit to be a West-end physician as some of the oily 
blockheads that strew the floors of their broughams 
with fees. That is what he has done, sir, and for 
that I’ll be revenged, never fear !’ 

To this outburst the sensitive member for Oak- 
shire hearkened with an attention that astonished 

eased, j regarding him as an impudent an 
ali ut there is a sotisfaction in 
hearing those we hate vigorously abused, which is 
irresistibly tempting to any but the most ed 
mous minds. d it must be admitted that Morgan 
had a fair excuse for hating his supplanter. 

‘I'll tell you something that wi rise you, 
broke out the surgeon, after a silence during which 
the train had stopped at a station and gone panting 
on again. ‘This infernal villain up at St Pagans— 
ah ! you may stare, but I know what I am | 
about—is under my thumb, for all his pride! 
havea noose round my Lord’s neck, I have, and it 
rests with me when to tighten it.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ asked Morgan excitedly. 

‘I mean this,’ returned his uncouth fellow- 
traveller, snapping his : ‘I can have that 
man—peer or not, in the dock of the Central 
Criminal Court, if I choose. And I don’t think 
they ’d even allow him to swing in a 
as they did Lord Ferrers. I can hang him, 

i him too;’ and the bankrupt doctor 
backed his assertion by a grisly oath. 

‘ Are you sober, or serious?’ asked Morgan with 
white lips. 

‘Quite sober, and quite serious, answered Mr 
Marsh. The train laboured on. 

much sur- 


William Mo: M.P., was vi 
prised and shocked, Ei own life and his habitual 
associations were so very far removed from any- 
thing savouring of violence, or even of illegality, 
that to him the courts of criminal law, and the 
crimes they deal with, seemed as far removed as if 
they had been in some other planet. And yet, if 
this man were not mad, what was he to ? 
The surgeon’s hints were unmistakable. He meant 
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to assert that he knew that of Lord Ulswater which 
laced that nobleman’s life and reputation in his 
ds. What should that be—save murder? 
Morgan’s pale face glowed, for a moment, like 
red-hot iron. The news of a great misfortune and 
disgrace impending over the detested head of a 
triumphant enemy cannot be received with indif- 
ference or regret by any but the most generous or 
saintlike of mortals. Fortunatus Morgan was no 
saint, nor was he peculiarly generous. His first 
feeling was one of satisfaction. The blood rushed 
to his wan cheek, and told tales, intelligible enough 
to the sharp eyes of the man who sat opposite. 
Emboldened by the success of his first stroke, Mr 
Marsh went on. ‘We ought to be partners, you 
and I,’ said the doctor, bending forward and - 
ing smoothly ; ‘our interests are the same, and our 
enemy is the same. Without beating any further 
about the bush, I will take you into my confidence 
so far as to say that I have a mass of evidence 
against the man we both hate, and that one or two 
more links will make the chain of proofs perfect. 
I have a clue to these missing links, and I am now 
bound for London on this very errand of discover- 
ing and securing them. But the law, even the 
criminal law, is a net with holes in it, and a big- 
fish like my Lord may break through and escape, 
unless we are very careful. You have more money 
than most men have, and, besides, you have a 
recognised and good position in the world. I am 
poor ; but if you will supply me with the sinews of 
war, and introduce me to a clever and yet respect- 
able attorney—your own lawyers will find 
one, if, as I en ty 
to dabble in Old Bailey business—you will find 
your account in it. When Lord Ulswater has been 
tried and found guilty, you will have the satisfac- 


tion of knowing that you have helped to jockey 
ne, rival ; if you still care for the young 
‘Hold your tongue, sir! Lips like yours pollute 


a name by breathing it, interrupted Morgan, turn- 
ing so fiercely on the surgeon as to startle him into 
silence. ‘How dare you meddle with my affairs, 
you ruffian ! 

Mr Marsh could only express his sincere astonish- 
ment bya ae whistle. He was a man whose 
creed of ethics was comprised in the hardest and 
narrowest rules of self-interest, and was honestly 
incapable of —, "= ing any loftier theory. In 
his eyes, then, William Morgan must be either 
mad, or he must have failed to take in the meaning 
of the proposition that had been made to him. 
The latter hypothesis was the more likely. ‘ Young 
gentleman,’ said Mr Marsh, in as concili atone 
as it was ible for him to assume, ‘1 assure 
you that I vid not mean to offend you. I have led 
a dog’s life, and received a dog’s treatment of late 
years, and I daresay my politeness and drawing- 
room manners have grown somewhat rusty. Allow 
me to apologise. But with respect to Lord Uls- 
water, I take it for granted you would not be sorry 
to see him out of the race.’ 

‘ Mr Marsh, one word, if you please,’ said Morgan, 
in a clear, incisive tone very unusual with him : 
‘am I to understand that Lord Ulswater has com- 
mitted some = crime, that you have been acces- 
sory to it, and that, having since become hostile to 
him, you propose to ify your dislike by bring- 
ing him to justice? Yes or no, sir?’ 

r Marsh winced. ‘ You ’ve about hit the bull’s- 
eye!’ he said with a nod. After a short pause, he 


continued : ‘ You have a chance, now, Mr Morgan, 
of winning the game on which I see by your face 
that your heart is set as strongly as ever—a chance 
such as seldom presents itself to any man. Throw 
it away, and you will never have such another 
opportunity. I don’t press you to make up your 
mind at once. Think it over. I willleave you my 
address, and you can write me a line at your 
leisure. Or I will call on youin London. It would 
be rank folly to throw such a chance away,’ 

As the schemer spoke, he watched the working of 
his auditor's features, and felt confident of success ; 
but he was destined to a grievous disappointment. 

as he was, it was impossible for Mr Marsh to 
appreciate the effect of early training on a mind 
such as that of the member for Oakshire. Fortu- 
natus Mo had been a public-school boy, and if 
our fish public schools teach little, theirs is at 
least a healthy mage ee fatal to the meaner 
faults, to treachery, tale-bearing, and unfairness of 
all sorts. To be a sneak, an informer, a stabber 
in the dark, these were developments of human 
baseness which a youth bred at Eton and Oxford 
could not otherwise than with a pious 
horror. All the vague but powerful influences of 
honour arose within Morgan’s breast, and asserted 
themselves in a way that admitted of no contra- 
diction. 

Morgan looked at his watch. In five minutes, 
the train would stop at Furzely Station. He drew 
out his porte-monnaie, took a bank-note from it, and 
examined it, after which he tossed it contemp- 
tuously towards his travelling-companion, saying in 
a firm voice: ‘ There is your compensation for the 
service rendered at Shellton. Give me back the 
pistol.’ 

With some hesitation, the surgeon gave the 
ae back. By this time, the train was movi 
at slackened speed, and the steam-whistle sound 


‘This pistol, said Morgan, speaking in a cold, 
resolute tone, ‘has been lying in my dressing-case, 
loaded and half-forgotten, these two years and 
more. I scarcely know what idle fancy induced 
me to carry it about my person to-day.—Yes, I see 
our sneer, but I care nothing for your opinion. 
ou were right in my ES that it would have 
annoyed me to have the pistol publicly exhi- 
bited at Shellton. There it goes!’ and with these 
words he flung the little weapon with his whole 
force from the open window of the carriage, into a 
broad brook, across the bridge of which the train 
was slowly ing. ‘And now, Mr Marsh, one 
last word. Whatever may be your designs with 


respect to Lord Ulswater, I beg that you will not 
count on me to further them. I , also, that 
you will not again address me. e will be 


strangers to one another for the future, as formerly, 
if you please.’ The train came very opportunely 
to a halt at Furzely Station, and William Morgan 
signed to a porter to open the door, and got quietly 
out of the carriage, without paying any farther 
attention to Mr Marsh, who sat staring at him with 
much the expression in his eyes which may be 
noticed in those of a savage dog that is within an 
ace of flying at the throat of a by. 

‘I never knew such a fool! never!’ said Mr 
Marsh, loudly ny ty © for the subject of his out- 
es criticism to hear him, as the carriage-door 
closed, and he was left alone. Then he unfolded 
the bank-note. Had it been one for five, or even 
for ten pounds, he would perhaps have returned it, 
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not very ceremoniously, tothe donor ; but it was a 
fifty-pound note, and to give it back was out of the 
question. ‘The blockhead! he has given me the 
sinews of war after all!’ was Mr Marsh’s last 
soliloquy as he ogy into a cab at the London 
terminus, shaking his 

carriage, with its high-tepping bays and the com- 


Now, Arundel Street, Strand, is 
etcher, 


THE TRUNK-BEARER. 


Wuen Mr Lowe separated himself from the rest of 
his party upon the Reform Bill of last year, and 
incurred from them the reproach of being ‘im- 
practicable and dangerous,’ a ‘leader’-writer in a 
certain penny paper stigmatised the honourable 
member, with greater wit than courtesy, as an 
irreclaimable ‘Rogue Elephant’ Of the many 
that chuckled over that metaphor, only a very 
few were cognizant of its meaning ; and org 
to make the joke more widely understood, Sir 
Emerson Tennent has published the monograph 
now lying before us.* In his late admirable 
account of Ceylon, there was so much about the 
elephant, that we had thought ourselves fully 
acquainted with him from trunk to tail; but the 
present little volume shews us that, like a ran A 
cook, who does not lavish all his richest materia! 
upon a single dish, our author reserved many 
details respecting the ‘huge a 
to the gratification of all lovers of natural history. 
It is true, that exhaustive and scientific narratives 
of this sort detract something from the popular 
estimation of its subject, just as histories written 
by dispassionate critics offend the general belief in 
heroes : we confess that it is a shock to our feelings 
to learn that an elephant is not so very large after 
all, the Ceylon species seldom exceeding nine feet, 
and it is a terrible blow to be told that there never 
was such a thing as a white elephant. It is not 
only as rarely to be seen as a black swan (that we 
could have tolerated, from its early associations 
connected with the Latin Grammar), but it is not 
to be seen at all. What has been taken for one 
has been merely an elephant who is an Albino. 
‘The tint is little else than a flesh-colour, rendered 
somewhat more conspicuous by the blanching of 
the skin, and the lightness of the colourless hairs 
with which it is sparsely covered.’ Moreover (this is 
a most painful fact to one like the present writer, 
whose youth has delighted in a picture of elephants 
tossing a wounded tiger from one to the other after 
the manner of a shuttlecock), Sir Emerson calmly 


* The Wild Elephant. London: Longmans. 


assures us that the tusk of an elephant is not an 
offensive weapon. The chief reliance of the ele- 
phant for defence is on its ponderous weight, the 
pressure of its feet being sufficient to crush any 
minor assailant, after being prostrated by means of 
its trunk. ‘In using its feet for this purpose, it 
derives a wonderful facility from the peculiar for- 
mation of the knee-joint in the hind-leg, which, 
enabling it to swing the hind-feet forward close to 
the ground, assists it to toss the body alternately 
from foot to foot until deprived of life. 

‘A sportsman who partially undergone this 
—— having been seized by a wounded 
elephant, but escaped from its —_ described to 
me his sufferings as he was thus back and 
forward between the hind and fore feet of the 
animal, which ineffectually attempted to trample 
him at each concussion, and werner him with- 
out inflicting serious injury. 

‘Knox, in describing the execution of criminals 
by the state elephants of the former kings of 

dy, says, “they will run their teeth (tusks 
through the body, and then tear it in pieces, an 
throw it limb from limb;” but a Kandyan 
chief, who was witness to these scenes, assured me 
that the elephant never once applied its tusks, 
but, placing its foot on the prostrate victim, 
plucked off his limbs in succession by a sudden 
movement of the trunk. What doubtless mate- 
regarding the tusk-question is, in on the 
elephants very me wear them ; those that do 
being called ‘ tuskers,’ from their singularity. The 
only use these latter, when in a wild state, put 
them to is to split up the juicy shaft of the plan- 
tain, which the tuskless elephant crushes under 
foot, thereby soiling it, and wasting its moisture. 
But in captivity and after training, a new use is 
found for the tusks in moving a timber, 
and carrying heavy burdens. e following 
example of the ified operation is surely 
deserving of a high place among the Anecdotes of 

‘One evening, whilst riding in the vicinity o 
Kandy, omit the scene tte massacre of Major 
Davie’s party in 1803, my horse evinced some 
excitement at a noise which approached us in the 
thick jungle, and which consisted of a repetition of 
the ejaculation Urmph! urmph! in a hoarse and 
dissatisfied tone. A turn in the forest explained 
the mystery, by bringing me face to face with a 
tame elephant, unaccompanied by any attendant. 
He was labouring painfully to carry a heavy beam 
of timber, which he balanced across his tusks ; but 
the way being narrow, he was forced to bend 
his head to one side, to permit the load to pass end- 
ways; and the exertion and this inconvenience 
combined led him to utter the dissatisfied sounds 
which disturbed the composure of my horse. On 
seeing us halt, the elephant raised his head, recon- 
noitred us for a moment, then flung down the 
timber, and voluntarily forced himself backwards 
among the brushwood, so as to leave a , of 
which he expected us to avail ourselves. My 
horse hesitated: the elephant observed it, and 
impatiently thrust himself still deeper into the 
jungle, repeating his cry of Urmph! but in a voice 
evidently meant to encourage us to advance. Still 
the horse trembled; and anxious to observe the 
instinct of the two sagacious animals, I laid the 
rein be its neck, and forbore any interference : 
again the elephant of his own accord wedged himself 


| 
as that well-appointed equipage drew up beside the 
arrival platform to receive its owner oak his invalid 
sister, poor Ruth. 
‘ Arundel Street, Strand,’ had been Mr Marsh’s : 
direction to his cabman, and the cabman drove off, 
——s and reluctant, and upbraiding his evil 
‘ortune, as a cabman who, from a railway station, 
pes away no choicer freight than a hard-featured, 
shabbily-genteel male pony with no luggage that 
can be charged for, and who is morally certain to 
pay the legal sixpence for each seventeen hundred 
and sixty yards, good measure, has a conventional 
Ti 
sometime in the employ of Reginald, Lord Ulswater, 
dwelt in lodgings. 
| 
| 
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further in amongst the trees, and manifested some 
impatience that we did not pass him. At length 
the horse moved forward; and when we were 
fairly past the elephant, I looked back, and saw the 
wise creature stoop, and take up its unwieldy 
burden, trim and balance it on its tusks, and 
resume its route as before, hoarsely snorting its 
discontented remonstrance.’ 

Considering that this elephant was without a 
human attendant, the sagacity evinced on the 
unforeseen emergencies is most remarkable ; but 
indeed the word instinct hardly describes the in- 

igence of this wonderful creature. Dr Hooker, 
in describing the ascent of the Himalaya, says 
that the natives in making their paths despise all 
zigzags, and run straight up the steepest hills, 
wheres the elephants’ path re with judgment, 
and is an excellent specimen of engineering. 
their —— migrations in search of water, they 
will keep along the backbone of a chain of hills, 
avoiding steep gradients, ‘ and one curious observa- 
tion was not lost upon the government surveyors in 

lon, that in ing valleys, from ri to 
Ti through forests so dense as to obstruct a 
distant view, the elephants invariably select the 
line of march which communicates most judiciously 
with the opposite point, by means of the safest 
ford.’ When trained, they appear on all occasions 
to comprehend the purpose and object that they 
are expected to promote, and voluntarily execute 
a variety of details without any guidance whatever 
from their keeper; but even when not trained, 
they would deserve the suffrage if only an intel- 
lectual qualification were required of it. 

A Singhalese gentleman gave Sir Emerson Ten- 
nent the subjoined account of his own personal 
experience of this matter, which must have been 
almost as exciting as conclusive. He was in a 
forest with other natives and an Englishman, and 
was attacked by a certain elephant, which, having 
done much damage to his crops, they had come out 
to kill. ‘The Englishman to climb a tree, 
and the rest of my companions did the same; as 
for I could not, although I made one or two 
superhuman efforts. But there was no time to be 
lost. The elephant was running at me with his 
trunk bent down in a curve towards the ground. 
At this critical moment, Mr Lindsay held out his 
foot to me, with the help of which, and then of the 
branches of the tree, which were three or four feet 
above my head, I managed to scramble up to a 
branch. The elephant came directly to the tree, 
and attem to force it down, which he could 
not. He first coiled his trunk round the stem, and 

ed it with all his might, but with no effect. 

e then applied his head to the tree, and pushed 
for sev minutes, but with no better success. 
He then trampled with his feet all the projecti 
roots, moving, as he did so, several times round 
round the tree. Lastly, failing in all this, and 
seeing a = of timber, which I had lately cut, at 
a short ce from us, he removed it all (thirty- 
six pieces), one at a time, to the root of the tree, 
and piled them up in a business-like 
manner ; his hind-feet on this pile, 
he raised the fore-part of his body, and reached 
out his trunk ; but still he could not touch us, as 
we were too far above him. The Englishman then 

and the ball took effect somewhere on the 
elephant’s head, but did not kill him. It made 
him only the more furious. The next shot, how- 
ever, levelled him to the ground.” Nor is the 


intelligence of the elephant, like that of many other 
animals, merely selfish, but admits of plot and 
om for the benefit of the whole herd to which it 
ongs. One member of the herd—usually the 
and a tusker, if there be one among them, 

but there is no Salic law; a female, if of superior 
energy, is as readily obeyed as a male—is chosen 
commander, and, by common consent, implicitly 
a The rest not only obey, but are so devoted 
to him, that when driven to extremity, they place 
him in the centre—form square, with the general 
within it—and crowd so eagerly in front of him, 
that the sportsmen, if bent upon his particular 
destruction, have to shoot a number they might 
otherwise have spared. Vidette-duty, too, is as 
thoroughly understood by them as by any veteran 
in Her Majesty’s service. Major Skinner, while on 


In | survey in a thickly-wooded district, was witness to 


a striking example of this fact. ‘During one of 
the seasons, I was encamped on the bund or 
em ent of a very small tank, the water in 
which was so dried that its surface could not have 
exceeded an area of five hundred square yards. It 
was the only pond within many miles, and I knew 
that of necessity a very large herd of elephants, 
which had been in the neighbourhood day, 
must resort to it at night. 

‘On the lower side of the tank, and in a line 
with the embankment, was a thick forest, in which 
the elephants sheltered themselves during the day. 
On the upper side, and all around the tank, there 
was a considerable a of open ground. It was 
one of those beautiful, bright, clear, moonlight 
nights when objects could be seen almost as di 
tinctly as by day, and I determined to avail myself 
of the opportunity to observe the movements of 
the herd, which had already manifested some un- 
easiness at our presence. The locality was very 
favourable for my purpose, and an enormous tree 
projecting over the tank, afforded me a secure 
odgment in its branches. Having ordered the 
fires of my camp to be extinguished at an earl 
hour, and all my followers to retire to rest, I too 
up my of observation on the overhanging 
bough ; but I had to remain for upwards of two 
hours before anything was to be seen or heard of 


, that not a movement was now 
to be heard. e huge vidette remained in his 
position, still as a for a few minutes, and 
then made three successive stealthy advances of 
several yards (halting for some minutes between 
each, with ears bent forward to catch the slightest 
sound), and in this way he moved slowly up to 
the water’s Still he did not venture to 
quench his thirst, for though his fore-feet were 
ially in the tank, and his vast body was re- 
ected clear in the water, he remained for some 
minutes listening in perfect stillness. Not a motion 
could be perceived in himself or his shadow. He 
returned cautiously and slowly to the position he 
had at first taken —- on emerging from the forest. 
Here in a little while he was joined by five others, 
with which he again pooneeded as cautiously, but 
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| the elephants, although I knew they were within 

five hundred yards of me. At length, about the 

distance of three hundred yards from the water, an 
| unusually lange elephant issued from the dense 

cover, and advanced cautiously across the open 

E ground to within one hundred J yg of the tank, 

where he stood pace motionless. So quiet had 

the elephants ome (although they had been 

| Toarin and breaking the jungle throughout the 


— 
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less slowly than before, to within a few pete of 
the tank, and then posted his patrols. He then 
re-entered the forest, and collected around him the 
whole herd, which must have amounted to between 
eighty and one hundred individuals—led them 
across the open ground with the most ae 
composure and quietness, till he joined the advanced- 
guard, when he left them for a moment, and re- 

ted his former reconnaissance at the edge of the 
tank : after which, having apparently satisfied him- 
self that all was safe, he returned, and obviously 
gave the order to advance, for in a moment the 
whole herd rushed into the water with a degree of 
unreserved confidence, so opposite to the caution 
and timidity which had marked their previous 
movements, that nothing will ever persuade me 
that there was not rational and preconcerted co- 
operation throughout the whole , and a degree 
of responsible authority exercised by the patriarch 
leader. 

‘When the poor animals had gained possession 
of the tank (the leader being the last to enter), they 
seemed to abandon themselves to enjoyment with- 
out restraint or yeep of danger. Such a 
mass of animal life I had never before seen huddled 
together in so narrow a space. It seemed to me as 
though they would have nearly drunk the tank 
dry. I watched them with great interest until 
they had satisfied themselves as well in bathing as 
in drinking, when I tried how small a noise would 
apprise them of the proximity of unwelcome neigh- 
bours. I had but to break a little twig, and the 
solid mass instantly took to flight like a herd of 
frightened deer, each of the smaller calves being 
apparently shouldered and carried along between 
two of the older ones.’ 

Even where there are no tanks, and when the 
scanty streams disappear, leaving only broad ex- 
panses of dry sand, this astute animal is at no loss 
for his favourite element. He manages to sink 
what are called ‘ elephant-wells’ for his own use, 
by scooping out the sand to the ~— of four or 
five feet, and leaving a hollow for the percolation 
of the spring. Also, as his weight would force in 
the side if left perpendicular, one approach is 
always formed with such a gradient that he can 
reach the water with his trunk without disturbing 
the surrounding sand. Water is extremely neces- 
sary for him, and his stomach is so contrived that 
he carries about with him a large reservoir of it, 
from which he can draw with his trunk, as from a 
cistern, and squirt over his back and sides. When 
bathing, he lies on his side, pressing his huge head 
under water, with only the tip of his trunk pro- 
truded, whereby to breathe ; and crossing rivers, 
he prefers, notwithstanding his uncommon buoy- 
ancy, to submerge himself wholly, with the same 
exception, so that a stranger may easily take him 
for a water-snake, and must be much astonished, if 
not alarmed, at discovering his error. From the 
earliest times, this huge beast has been a prolific 
subject of error among humankind. For many 
ages, it was believed that he did not bend his 
knees, and that when he fell, he could not get up 
—_. Even Shakspeare writes (in Troilus and 

ressida) : 


The elephant hath joints ; but none for courtesy : 
His legs are for necessity, not flexure ; 


And Donne follows suit with : 
Himself he up-props, on himself relies ; 
Still 


The popular notion of the mode of his capture 
was, that the sportsman, having marked his favourite 
tree for sleeping against, would saw it almost 
asunder, so that the next time the beast came to 
lean against it, it gave way, and rendered him an 
easy Prey. That ridiculous idea being thus far 
plausible, that the structure of an elephant’s legs is 
so massive, that ining scarcely adds to his 
enjoyment, so that in oe he will, for months 
together, take sleep without lying down; more- 
over, he delights in rubbing himself against the 
trees, 


Another fable, much more to the animal’s dis- 
credit, has survived to our own times—that he is 
dangerous and inimical to man. Now, in Ceylon, 
from which the export of elephants to India has 
been going on from the first Punic War, they 
abound both on the plains and the forests— 
wherever there are food and shade, vegetation and 
water, even to the environs of the most populous 
native towns; and yet, during five years, only 
sixteen persons are recorded in the coroners’ 
inquests to have been killed by elephants duri 
six years! The only exception to the gen 
harmlessness of this gigantic creature is found in 
what are called Rogue Elephants—such as the 
Singhalese gentleman fo so ready to climb 
atree. ‘It is believed by the natives that these 
are either individuals who, by accident, have 
lost their former associates, and become morose 
and savage from rage and solitude, or else, that 
being naturally vicious, they have become daring 
from the yielding habits of their milder com- 
panions, and eventually separated themselves from 
the rest of the herd, which had refused to associate 
with them. Another conjecture is, that being 
almost universally males, the death or capture 
of particular females may have detached them 
from their former companions in search of fresh 
alliances. It is also believed, that a tame elephant 
escaping from captivity, unable to rejoin its former 
ca and excluded from any other, becomes a 
“Rogue” from necessity. These Rogues spend 
their nights in marauding and destroying planta- 
tions ; _— about the by-roads and jungle-paths, 
demanding not your money, but your life; and 
thus, like mauvais sujets among ourselves, bring 
their whole family into much discredit. But it is 
unfair to judge the race by such specimens, the 
fact of whose being outcasts, ought to recommend 
the community that disowns them. Nothing can 
be gentler or more peaceful than the aspect of the 
ordinary herds as they browse upon the plants 
and trees, or fan themselves gracefully with 
a leafy branch, while their young run playfully 
among them. 

Their ampeting, indeed, is not musical ; but 
it is capable of modulation and variety. The most 
remarkable sound they emit is, however, a low, 
suppressed twitter of the lips, called by the hunters 
‘prut,’ whereby the sagacious creatures communi- 
cate to one another that there is something wrong. 
At night, there is another sort of warning resem- 
bling the hollow boom of an empty tun when 
struck by a wooden mallet. This is caused by the 
beating on the ground of the flat side of the trunk, 
which is instantly succeeded by the raising of that 
member, and pointing it in the direction whence 
the alarm proceeds—‘for all the world like a 
Christian.” But on the whole, the elephant is not 
a noisy animal, and for so massive a creature, it is 
extraordinary how noiselessly and stealthily he 
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will take himself off when om ye threatens. ‘ At 
first, when suddenly disturbed in the jungle, it 
will burst away with a rush that seems to 
down all before it; but the noise sinks into 
absolute stillness so suddenly, that a novice might 
well be led to suppose that the fugitive had only 
halted within a fee yards of him, when further 
search will disclose that it has stolen silently away, 
making scarcely a sound in its escape; and, 
stranger still, leaving the foliage almost undisturbed 
by its passage.’ 

To describe the taming process—wonderfully 
like that, by the by, used by Rarey for horses— 
would be only to recapitulate much that has been 
alread. by our author in his Ceylon ; but it 
is well to mention that.Sir Emerson Tennent comes 
to the conclusion that elephant-labour does not pay. 
Notwithstanding the great strength and intelligence 
of the creature, yet its liability to disease, enormous 
consumption of provender, and necessity for human 
guidance and attendance, more than counterbalance 
those advantages. Upon the ground of economy, 
the government stud of elephants in Ceylon has 
consequently been much diminished. About the 
duration of life of this quadruped, there is still 
much doubt ; the Singhalese believing it to extend 
to two or three centuries, and the Europeans 
ascribing to the elephant, as to man, a span of 
seventy years. But it is a curious fact that no 
body of a dead elephant that has died a natural 
death is ever seen in the forests. The natives 
explain this by ascribing to these creatures the 
habit of sepulture, and in addition entertain the 
curious belief, that somewhere in the forests of 
Anarajapoora, though as yet undiscovered by man, 
there is a spot where all the elephants come to die, 
upon finding themselves disposed that way. 

If they don’t die, they, at all events, know 
how to pretend to do so. Mr Cripps relates that 
upon one being led captive from the corral, as usual 
between two tame ones, the following occurrence 
took place: ‘It had already proceeded far towards 
its destination, when, night closing in, and the 
torches being lighted, it refused to go on, and 
finally sank to the ground, apparently lifeless. 
Mr Cripps ordered the fastenings to be removed 
from its legs, and when all attempts to raise it 
had failed, so convinced was he that it was 
dead, that he ordered the ropes to be taken 
off, and the carcass abandoned. While this was 
being done, he and a gentleman by whom he was 
leaned against the body to rest. 
They had scarcely taken their departure, and pro- 
ceeded a few yards, when, to their astonishment, 
the elephant rose with the utmost alacrity, and fled 
towards the jungle, screaming at the top of its 
voice, its cries being audible long after it dis- 
y in the shades of the forest.’ 

e word ing that distressing habit of 
swinging their heads, which we have all seen 
elephants indulge in while in captivity, and which 
goes as near to produce sea-sickness in the spec- 
tator as any land-operation can compass. This is 
not learned, as has a supposed, by their having 
had nothing else to do on shipboard. They are 
equally addicted to it when in a wild state: some 
move the head monotonously in a circle, or from 
right to left (and that is the movement we complain 
off ; others swing their feet backward and forward 
) sg a horrid boy with the fidgets) ; some, again, 

their ears, or sway themselves from side to 
side, or rise and sink by alternately bending and 


straightening their fore-knees, as though they would 
the incredulous that could 
bend them. Upon the whole, their size, their 
sagacity, and this habit of swaying themselves 
from side to side, suggest, although Sir Emerson 
Tennent has refrained from drawing it, an irre- 
sistible comparison between elephants and our great 
Lexicographer which has hitherto been applied only 
to their trunk and his mind. 


SUMMER IDLENESS. 


Unper ‘a roof of pine,’ 
To hear the ringdove brood, 
With the sorrow of love long past, 
Thrilling the listening wood ; 
Deep ’mid the clustering firs, 
Where the nightingale sings all day, 
To hide in the darkness sweet, 
Where the sunbeam finds no way. 


To ramble from field to field, 
Where the poppy is all on flame, 
All but the little black coal 
At its core, that’s still the same ; 
And where the ‘ speedwell’ blue 
Cheers with its two kind words, 
And the wild rose burns with a blush 
At the flattery of the birds. 


To bask on a grassy cliff, 
Lazily watching the sail, 
The blue piains of the deeper sea, 
And the shallows emerald pale ; 
The breezes’ rippling track, 
And the sea-birds flickering white 
Athwart the rosy cloud, 
And under the golden light. 


In the haycock sweet and dry, 
To lazily nestle down, 
When half the field is gray and shorn, 
And half the field waves brown ; 
*Mid the clumps of purple thyme, 
When the evening sky is red, 
To lie and rest on the flowers 
One’s Epicurean head. 


Or better, amid the corn, 
To turn on one’s lazy back, 
And see the lark upborne 
Over the drifting wrack ; 
To hear the field-mouse run 
To its nest in the swinging stalk ; 
And see the timprous hare 
Limp over the hedge-side walk. 


Such are the summer joys 
That Epicureans love ; 

Men with no morrow to heed, 
Heeding no cloud above : 

Grasshopper-men, that sing 
Their little summer through, 

And when the winter comes, 
Hide from the frost and dew. 


Happy the man whose heart 
Is granite against Time’s frost, 
Whose summer of calm content 
In autumn ’s never lost ; 
Who, when care comes with clouds 
That gather from east and west, 
Has still a changeless heart, 
And sunshine in his breast. 
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